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itching to go to the assistance of Bourbon absolutism in Spain. On
the pretext of establishing a cordon sanitaire against an epidemic of
yeHow fever (Aug. 1821), France gradually massed 100,000 men on
the Pyrenean frontier. The Eastern Courts were by no means
opposed to French intervention, but before il could be formally
sanctioned an even more threatening cloud had appeared on the
diplomatic horizon.
The East- ^n March, 1821, Europe was startled by the news that the Greeks
cm ques- under Prince Alexander Hypsilanti had raised the standard of revolt
in Moldavia. Owing to the discouraging attitude of the Cxar, the
Moldavian rising proved to be a mere flash in the pan* But in the
Morea and the JEgean Islands the Greek revolt quickly attained the
dimensions of a national insurrection. The Greeks made no secret
of their ambition : the Ottoman Turk was to be driven out of Europe,
and the Byzantine Empire to be restored at Constantinople. On
both sides the struggle was conducted with the utmost ferocity:
outrages on the one side called forth cruel reprisals on the other,
and it became increasingly difficult for the Powers in general and for
Russia in particular to stand oloof.
The Czar's position was dne of peculiar embarrassment. As
founder of the Holy Alliance, as partner of Prince Metternich in the
Troppau Protocol, he was the sworn foe of revolution ; as the Pro-
tector of the Greek Church and the traditional friend of Turkey's
enemies, he was impelled to interference on behalf of the Greeks.
Moreover, Russia had at the moment hei own quarrel with the
Turk. There was the utmost danger that the two quarrels, in their
origin distinct, would merge into one, and that Russia would use the
Greek insurrection to further her own traditional ambitions.
Castle-          Such an issue would have been in Castlereagh's judgment en-
tirely repugnant to British interests, and on July 16th, 1821, Castle-
reagh (now Lord Londonderry), availing himself for the first time of
a unique privilege, addressed directly to the Czar a letter which
adroitly turned against the Czar his own principles, and laid down
with admirable explicitness the line which British policy was thence-
forth to follow. His supreme object was to stop the isolated inter-
vention of the Czar, In this he was entirely successful.1 But the
atmosphere continued to be explosive ; the peace of Europe hung by
a very slender thread. How long could Russia be restrained from
crossing the Pruth, and France from crossing the Pyrenees ? How
long could England refrain from recognizing the belligerent rights, if
not the independence, of the Spanish Colonies in South America ?
These were the questions which once more brought the Powers into*
conference at Vienna and Verona ia the autumn of 1822. At that
conference England was to T>e represented by the Foreign Minister
1 The letter, which is an admirable example of Castlereagfc1* adroitness as a
diplomatist, may be read in full in his Correspondence, xii. 403-40&.